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The tragedy of El Salvador has deep 
roots in both Salvadoran history and the 
contemporary international scene. This 
study SUMINAPILZES SOME of the facts, 
analyses, and rationales about the many 
internal and external forces involved in 
yl Salvador that underlie U.S. Govern- 
ment efforts in support of a peaceful out- 
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Summary 


During the late 1970s, traditional 
authority structures in E] Salvador, 
already eroded by social changes and 
development problems, began to 
disintegrate under pressure from left- 
and rightwing terrorism. 

In an effort to stimulate a more 
democratic proces. middle-grade army 
officers overthrew the existing 
authoritarian regime in October 1979. In 
January 1980, the Christian Democratic 
Party entered the government and 
helped launch far-reaching reforms. 
Although most Salvadorans welcomed 
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socioeconomic reforms as long overdue, 
extremist groups reacted by intensifying 
violence. Thousands died in conditions 
sometimes bordering on anarchy. 

In late 1979 and early 1980, Fidel 
Castro brought the leaders of El 
Salvador’s fragmented violent left to 
Havana and helped them to unite into a 
single guerrilla directorate. In January 
1981, using arms obtained clandestinely 
through Cuba and Nicaragua, the guer- 
rilla command launched an all-out offen- 
sive. But the population ignored guer- 
rilla appeals. Government forces re- 
mained united and fought well. The of- 
fensive failed. 

Today, although most guerrilla fac- 
tions and some small rightwing groups 
continue to attempt to impose their 
views by force, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Salvadorans seek an end to 
violence. The Salvadoran Government 
has outlawed paramilitary forces and is 
attempting to develop a peaceful 
political process. In March 1981, Presi- 
dent Duarte appointed an independent 
Central Elections Commission to 
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prepare elections for a Constituent 
Assembiv in 1982. In July, legislation 
was approved under which all parties 
that accept democratic procedures will 
hecelipble to participate. 

The United States supports self 
determination for the people of EF} 
Salvador. As a concerned neighbor COTN- 
mitted to representative democracy, the 
l nited States favors an end to violence 
and seeks to facilitate a process leading 
to tree and Oper national elections. 


1. The Politics of Violence 


In 1980. about 12.000 Salvadorans died 
violently —most of them victims of con- 
flicts among absolutist factions with. 
deep roots in Salvadoran history. 


A Tragic Precedent. On January 
22, 1932, 4a peasant uprising touched 
off by Augrustin Farabundo Marti and 
his embryonic Communist Party turned 
into a yhastly massacre. Thousands died 
ina few days in a bloody confrontation 
In Which no quarter was asked or given.! 

The savagery of 1982 was inter- 
preted by the authorities to mean that 
only strong governments could maintain 
order. The president at the time of the 
uprising, Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez, remained in power until 1944. 
The army became EI Salvador's 
strongest institution; military com- 
manders dominated succeeding govern- 
ments in concert with the landed 
wealthy. 


Signs of Progress. During the 
1950s and 1960s, political violence was 
rare. Economic growth averaged more 
than 5% a year, outstripping population 
growth, which averaged about 3% a 
year. Export-oriented agribusinesses 
and small manufacturing enterprises 
hoomed. But there were no new lands to 
be developed—and most of the popula- 
tion still lived at subsistence levels. 


' Thomas P. Anderson, Matanza: 
El Salvador’s Communist Revolt of 1932 
(Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1971) 
puts the death toll at 10,000—mainly 
peasants in the western provinces where the 
revolt achieved some initial successes. 





Urban growth stimulated the rise of 
reformist political parties. The most suc- 
cesstul was the Christian Democratic 
Party (PDC). In 1964, Jose Napoleon 
Duarte, one of the party's founders, was 
elected mayor of San Salvador. In 1968, 
the PDC captured 19 of the 52 seats in 
the unicameral National Assembly and 
won majorilies in 78 of the nation’s 26] 
municipalities, including the three 
largest cities. 


Elections Frustrated. In 1972, 
Duarte ran for the presidency, with 
Guillermo Manuel Ungo of the small 
social-democratic National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR) as his running: mate. 
Duarte’s charismatic campaign received 
strong support from peasants and 
workers as well as the new middle 
classes. On election day, Duarte ap- 
peared to have won a plurality in the 
popular vote. Five days later, however, 
the candidate of the governing National 
Conciliation Party (PCN), Col. Arturo 
Armando Molina, was proclaimed presi- 
dent. After an attempted opposition 
coup within the army failed, Duarte was 
arrested, tortured, and sent into exile.* 


Tensions Mount. Molina increased 
public services and promoted some land 
reforms but was hamstrung by conser- 
vative resistance to change. Underlying 
problems of unemployment and income 
maldistribution were exacerbated by 
rising energy costs, unstable coffee 
prices, and a severe drought that re- 
duced growth. 

The Roman Catholic Churea, which 
after Vatican Council II had become in- 
creasingly committed to work among the 
underprivileged, began to call for 
greater social justice. The election of 
Col. Carlos Humberto Romero to the 
presidency in 1977 was disputed. Opposi- 
tion parties boycotted the 1978 National 
Assembly elections. Archbishop Oscar 
Arnulfo Romero regularly detailed 
abuses against the poor in statements 
during Sunday mass. 





2 ef. Stephen Webre, Jose Napoleon 
Duarte and the Christian Democratic Party 
in Salvadoran Polities, 1960-1972 (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1979). 














Terrorism. In the spring of 1977, 
Foreign Minister Mauricio Borgonovo, 
an M.I.T.-trained moderate, was kid- 
napped, then murdered by leftists; 
Father Rutilio Grande, a Jesuit parish 
priest known for his support of working- 
class causes, was assassinated by 
rightists. 

Violence and ccunterviolence 
escalated steadily thereafter. Leftist 
radicals, often students, and rightist 
members of ORDEN, a conservative 
organization with thousands of peasant 
members and close ties to local security 
forces, seemed to take turns in attempt- 
ing to prove that violence was 
cleansing. A clandestine group of far 
rightists calling themselves the White 
Warriors Union (UGB) claimed credit for 
the assassination of many teachers and 
priests. And on the extreme left, ter- 
rorism became a deliberate weapon in 
the hands of a new breed of specialists 
in violence. 


The Violent Left. Twice during the 
early 1970s, groups of radical activists 
denounced the electoral approach 
espoused by the Moscow-line Communist 
Party of El Salvador (PCES) and broke 
away to seek an armed path to power. 

The largest of these was the 
Farabundo Marti Popular Liberation 
Forces (F PL), named after the in- 
stigator of the bloody 1932 rebellion. It 
was founded in 1970 by Salvador 
Cayetano Carpio, a Cuban-trained 
former Communist Party Secretary 
General. 

While the FPL advocated violence as 
part of “prolonged war” tactics, the 
People’s Revolutionary Army (ERP), a 
group of young Maoists and Castroites 
headed by Joaquin Villalobos, was united 
primarily by the view that attacks on 
public officials could spark an immediate 
popular revolution. Still a third tactical 
perspective was embodied in the Armed 
Forces of National Resistance (FARN), 
which splintered from the ERP in 1975. 

In the late 1970s, these organiza- 
tions carried out several spectacular 
embassy seizures and kidnapped or 
murdered several Salvadoran, U.S., 
European, and Japanese businessmen, 
as well as the Swiss Charge d’Affaires 
and the Ambassador of South Africa. 





The “Popular Forces.” The use of 
terrorism enabled the violent left to ob- 
tain large sums of money—perhaps 
$50-$100 million—in ransom and protec- 
tion payments. Part of these funds were 
used to subsidize demonstrations and 
political agitation to broaden their own 
base and further intimidate advocates of 
peaceful reform. 

The FPL helped to organize a broad 
coalition of worker, student, and teacher 
groups into the Popular Revolutionary 
Bloc (BPR). The FARN attracted 
several peasant organizations and unions 
into the United Popular Action Front 
(FAPU). The more impatient ERP was 
less successful in broadening its reach: 
Its 28 February Popular League (LP-28) 
remained largely student based. 





The Nicaraguan Example. E! 
Salvador’s violent left received a major 
psychological boost in July 1979 when 
the Nicaraguan National Guard dis- 
solved under pressure. 

E| Saivador’s professional army was 
not a praetorian force like Somoza’s 
Guard. Nonetheless, what before only a 
few fanatics had believed possible—that 
the Salvadoran Army could be openly 
attacked and defeated—could suddenly 
be portrayed as an historic inevitability. 
Moreover, having backed the San- 
dinistas with men and money, the FPL 
and the ERP felt that they had earned 
Nicaraguan support for an escalated 
armed struggle. 

The growing militancy of the violent 
left moved Archbishop Romero to warn 
in August 1979: “When I returned from 
Rome in April, I found their bombs in 
the cathedral. Our popular groups have 
been taken over by the far left. They 
want the church to support everything, 
not only justice but all their strategies.” 

As traditional political and social 
relationships disintegrated, E] Salvador 
began to fragment into a series of 
armed camps. The economic elite was 
split between advocates of harsh repres- 
sion and moderate reform. Ger. Romero 
had neither the will to impose draconian 
measures nor the credibility to under- 
take reforms. Except for scattered in- 
dividuals like the exiled Duarte, there 








Was an acule absence of credible or will- 
ing alternative leadership. 

Actual armed gangs, whether of left 
or right, were still small. But thousands 
of Salvadorans associated with the 
“popular forces” on the left were now 
juxtaposed against the thousands of 
Salvadorans associated with ORDEN 
and similar groupings on the right.° 


Il. The 1979 Revolution 


On October 15, 1979, an informal 
yrouping of young and middle-grade 
army officers overthrew Gen. Romero. 
In a shakeup that led to the exile, retire- 
ment, or reassignment of some 10% of 
the officer corps, Cols. Jaime Abdui 
Gutierrez, Adolfo Arnoldo Majano, Jose 
Guillermo Garcia, and Eugenio Vides 
Cusanova emerged as the new leaders of 
the military High Command. 

The army manifesto of October 15 
denounced abuses of power by govern- 
ment officials, proclaimed a commitment 
to fundamental social reform, and called 
for a transition to elections and a 
democratic political system. Three 
civilians joined Gutierrez and Majano in 
anew governing junta. They were 
Roman Mayorga from the Jesuit univer- 
sity, Mario Andino from the business 
community, and Guillermo Ungo from 
an opposition coalition known as the 
“Popular Forum.” 

Public response was immediate and 
positive. Archbishop Romero, in his 
October 21 homily, called upon all 
Salvadorans to give the new government 
a chance and warned against further 
violence. The junta outlawed ORDEN, 
released political prisoners, and formed 
a widely representative cabinet. Duarte 
returned from his Venezuelan exile. 

Peaceful change, however, suited 
neither those who believed one more 
push would destroy the army nor those 
opposed to all reforms. Calling for the 
immediate dissolution of the security 
forces, the ERP and the FPL staged 


* Although estimates are necessarily im- 
precise, ORDEN’s membership was usually 
put at 30,000-60,000, while the BPR and 
FAPU each claimed some 40,000 members or 
sympathizers. 
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violent disturbances. At the opposite ex- 
treme, rightists conspired to mount a 
countercoup to prevent the October 15 
manifesto from being carried out. 
Lacking unity or experience, the junta 
gradually disintegrated, unable to con- 
trol the violence or establish its author- 
ity. 

In January 1980, the Christian 
Democratic Party announced it would 
help form a new government on the 
basis of an open political process and 
socioeconomic reform. An overwhelming 
majority of officers, loyal to their new 
leaders and the October manifesto and 
aware of the dangers of civil war, ac- 
cepted the Christian Democratic pro- 
gram, including land reform.# 


Land Reform. For generations, a 
few hundred families had owned about 
60% of all farn: lands. Decree 153 of 
March 6, 1980, “The Basic Law of Land 
Reform,” was the first step in trans- 
ferring ownership of about half of that 
property to peasant cooperatives and in- 
dividual tenant farmers. 

The basic provision of Decree 153, 
known as Phase I, provided for the con- 
version of large estates—more than 
1,235 acres—into peasant cooperatives. 
Another provision, known as Phase II, 
was designed to distribute medium-sized 
estates. A “land-to-the-tiller” program 
(Decree 207), known as Phase III, was 
approved in April 1980 to benefit 
landless peasants by enabling each fam- 
ily of renters or sharecroppers to ac- 
quire as many as 17.3 acres of lands 
they themselves were cultivating. 

To strengthen small business and 
broaden the availability of credit in sup- 
port of land reform, all banks were put 
under partial government ownership. A 
previous measure had created a govern- 
ment board to market coffee and sugar 
for export; cotton, the third major cash 
crop, remains in the hands of a private 
cooperative. 





4 Arguing that the failure of the October 
junta proved that the military would never 
accept reforms, one of that junta’s five 
members, Guillermo Ungo, threw in with the 
violent opposition. 








Within a month of the March 6 
decree, 278 estates had been trans- 
formed into producer cooperatives 
owned by the farmers working them. 
The army’s break with the landowners 
hecame evident as tre OPS protected 
government technicians and peasant 
beneficiaries. 

This ambitious reform program, 
though greatly hampered by right- and 
leftwing violence, is significantly 
broadening participation in the 
Salvadoran economy. Production of ex- 
port crops has declined; the production 
of basic yrains and other items for local 
consumption has remained steady or in- 
creased. Both titling and compensation 
under Phases I and III have been slow 
and have severely strained El! Salvador’s 
technical, administrative, credit, and 
security resources. Accordingly, Phase 
I] apparently will be postponed at least 
until after elections in 1982. 

Many aspects of the reforms remain 
controversial. But thousands of EF] 
Salvador’s poorest citizens who never 
hefore had an opportunity to work their 
way out of a subsistence existence now 
have a chance to do so. 


III. The Far Right Reacts 


Having lost control of the government, 
opponents of change resorted to private 
death squads and vigilante bands in a 
running but losing battle against the 
reforms. 

In early 1980, Maj. Roberto 
1)’'Aubuisson, a National Guard officer 
forced into retirement in October 1979, 
began to denounce the Christian 
Democratic-military coalition as a 
“Communist” movement bent on 
destroying the traditional fabric of 
Salvadoran society. D’Aubuisson’s 
demagogy did not shake the new High 
Command's commitment to reform. But 
it proved a rallying point for those land- 
owners, local bosses, and security force 
members hostile to the reforms. 

Christian Democrats and Catholic 
activists became prominent targets of a 
variety of rightist operations, many of 
which were coordinated by a clandestine 
“Maximiliano Hernandez Brigade” 


named for the man who crushed the 
1932 revolt. On March 24, 1980—shortly 
after the land reforms were decreed— 
Archbishop Romero was shot and killed 
while saying mass. Since then, several 
priests and foreign missionaries and 
more than 60 Christian Democratic 
mayors and local officials have been 
assassinated, as well as several hundred 
trade unionists and thousands of ordi- 
nary Salvadorans—often in conditions 
made all the more appalling by the im- 
possibility of knowing which of the pro- 
liferating groups on the extremes of the 
right and left were responsible. 

The violent right had a natural 
recruitment base in former members of 
the White Warriors Union and ORDEN. 
Retired and active duty police and 
military personnel linked to individual 
landowners or personally opposed to the 
government were another source of sup- 
port. At the same time, guerrilla attacks 
against individual uniformed personnel 
provoked strong reactions. Retired and 
technical military personnel have been 
assassinated while going about civilian 
pursuits. In October 1980, guerrillas at- 
tacked an officer’s home, burning it to 
the ground. Trapped inside, the officer 
and his wife and three children burned 
alive. In the first half of 1981, some 
1,300 uniformed men were wounded or 
killed by guerrillas, sometimes py execu- 
tion. 

The resulting dynamic has led some 
security force personnel to commit 
abuses that play into the hands of the 
guerrillas. In some instances, this has 
meant tolerance of clandestine death 
squads financed by the extreme right. In 
others, it has meant shooting first and 
asking questions later. Abuses of 
authority are apparently most common 
in the Treasury Police and the National 
Guard, whose men are scattered in smal! 
local units vulnerable to rightwing blan- 
dishments and guerrilla provocations. 

On December 2, 1980, four 
American Catholic women—three nuns 
and a lay social worker—were abducted 
and murdered. In January, two 
American labor specialists from the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. were assassinated 
together with the head of E] Salvador’s 
land reform institute. 














While the January murders were 
apparently the work of private killers, 
the US. presidential mission that 


studied the murders of the four church- 
women reported circumstantial evidence 
of security force “complicity, either in 
the murder or afterwards.” © On May 9, 
1981, the Ministry of Defense announced 
the detention of six security force 
members in connection with the murder 
of the churchwomen. Both investigations 
continue, 

The control of rightist violence and 
the administration of justice are severely 
hampered by the disruption of the 
judicial system and the guerrilla war. 
Judges and investigators are in personal 
jeopardy. Jails are inadequate to handle 
normal criminal cases let alone the 
perpetrators of political violence. 

The Salvadoran Government has 
taken a variety of measures in an effort 
to assure that the legitimate forces of 
order do not conduct themselves 
according to traditions rooted in the 
authoritarian past or the even crueler 
standards established by their new oppo- 
nents on both extremes. 


¢ In October 1979, ORDEN, the 
paramilitary organization previously 
used against government critics, was 
outlawed. 

¢ In October 1980, a military code of 
conduct was adopted explicitly pro- 
hibiting abuses against noncombatants. 

¢ In December 1980, Duarte became 
president of the junta, with a mandate 
to consolidate the reform process and 
strengthen institutional procedures to 
resolve conflicts peacefully. 

e The High Command is working to 
enforce discipline within the security 
forces and strengthen military judicial 
procedures. A number of officers sympa- 
thetic to the violent right have been 
removed from command positions or 
sent out of the country. 


These and other measures are 
gradually reducing institutional violence. 
But the cycle of violence and counter- 





’ See Report to the President of Special 
Misswn to El Salvador (December 12, 1980, 
released December 23, 1980). 
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violence will be broken oniy when a 
democratic solution thwarts those who 
seek a solution by killing. 


1V. The Communists Interfere 


While the Christian Democrats and the 
new military High Command were 
launching the reforms, Cuba and several 
other Communist countries were be- 
ginning a concerted effort to impose a 
Marxist-Leninist dictatorship by force. 
In meetings in Havana in December 
1979 and May 1980, Fidel Castro helped 
the FPL, ERP, and FARN to unite with 
the Moscow-line Salvadoran Communists 
into a guerrilla alliance (the DRU or 
United Revolutionary Directorate). 
From then on, with Communist Party 
Secretary General Jorge Shafik Handal 
as the emissary, Cuba worked with the 
DRU to obtain arms from Vietnam, 
Ethiopia, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, and Eastern Europe.® 


Cuba’s Strategy. Creating a unified 
military command and supplying modern 
armaments were only part of a broad 
political-military strategy. This strategy 
also included training an ideologically 
committed military cadre in Cuba and 
developing a concerted international] 
propaganda campaign to discredit non- 
violent solutions. 

Only the external elements of this 
Cuban strategy proved successful. Those 
elements that depended on conditions in- 
side E] Salvador failed. 


Propaganda. The effort to discredit 
moderate solutions is led by the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR). 
Organized in April 1980 as an umbrella 
coalition including some small non- 
Marxist-Leninist parties, the FDR is in 
practice controlled by the DRU, which 
controls the guns and reviews all FDR 
decisions, organizational arrangements, 





® This arms flow was documented in 
Communist Interference in El Salvador 
(Department of State Special Report No. 80, 
February 23, 1981). West German Socialist 
Party Vice Chairman Hans Jurgen 
Wischnewsky told a June 19 press conference 
in Bonn that Fidel Castro had personally ad- 
mitted Cuban deliveries of arms to El 
Salvador. 








personnel appointments. Given an 

Vv by some prominent 
in exile, the FDR carries 
suit extensive propaganda activities in 
the United States and Europe with the 
objective of hindering or preventing any 
foreign support not benefiting the guer- 
rillas. 

(nfounded claims and accusations 
are replayed to regional and world audi- 
ences by Cuba's Radio Havana or Prensa 
Latina, the official Soviet press agency 
(TASS), Radio Moscow, and Eastern 
Huropean media. For example, a false 
1980 report of a U.S. soldier killed in FE] 
Salvador that echoed widely in Cuban- 
Soviet propaganda was traced finally to 
the Salvadoran Communist Party. This 
rumor was used to breathe life into an 
even bigger lie: that hundreds of U.S. 
soldiers were in El Salvador, building 
LS. bases, destroying villages, and 
herding peasants into Vietnam-style 
strategic hamlets. (Then as now there 
were no U.S. combatants, bases, or 
strategic hamlets in El Salvador.) 


NalVadoral 


Arms. In December 1980, the guer- 
rillas began to employ U.S.-made M-16 
and M-14 rifles, M-79 grenade launch- 
ers, and Chinese-made rocket-propelled 
yrenade launchers. In January 1981, 
Salvadoran authorities destroyed air- 
craft flying arms from Nicaragua to El 
Salvador and captured a pilot involved 
in this traffic; Honduran authorities cap- 
tured a truck carrying weapons and am- 
munition destined for the guerrillas. 
Most of the M-16s on the truck were 
individually traced directly to Vietnam, 
where they had been left behind when 
U.S. units withdrew. 


The Guerrillas Falter. After the 
March 1980 re. rms, the guerrillas 
found themselves unable to build the 
“popular army” their strategy and prop- 
aganda called for. Occasionally paying 
and coercing recruits, they began to use 
direct military measures and terrorism 
against the general public. 

In the summer of 1980, the 
FDR/DRU called for general strikes 
three times—in June, July, and August. 
The first was inconclusive, the second 
had to be postponed, and the third was a 


total failure despite all-out efforts, in- 
cluding bombing places of work and 
burning buses and assassinating their 
drivers in an effort to prevent people 
from going to work. 

The guerrillas responded to their 
repeated failures to enlist popular 
support by falling back on Augustin 
Farabundo Marti’s 1932 instructions to 
apply “merciless terror.” 7 A 1980 guer- 
rilla document entitled On Armed Insur- 
rection noted that “the people use dif- 
ferent forms and methods of struggle 
but the combat, armed, and violent 
forms are those that play the funda- 
mental role, the detern.ining role... ."5 

On October 29, 1980, however, a let- 
ter to the DRU coordinator in Managua 
complained that the people were “be- 
coming progressively confused and are 
being affected by the defeatist attitude 
Duarte and his lackeys are trying to in- 
still among the people.” 

The guerrillas—and their Cuban and 
Soviet sponsors—stuck to their original 
plan. On January 10, 1981, broadcasting 
from a clandestine radio station in 
Nicaragua, the guerrillas proclaimed 
that “the decisive hour has come to in- 
itiate the decisive military and insurrec- 
tional battles for the seizure of power.” % 
Using the modern weapons smuggled to 
them from Vietnam and other distant 
countries, guerrilla units struck at 40-50 
locations, downed two helicopters, over- 
ran one isolated National Guard post, 
and forced the army to draw heavily on 
its ammunition reserves. 

But El Salvador’s people again ig- 
nored the guerrilla appeals. The army 
remained united and fought well. At 





’ Anderson, op. cit., p. 92. 

* This document and the letter quoted in 
the next paragraph were among the battle 
plans, records of DRU meetings, and reports 
of arms shipments found in caches recovered 
from the PCES in November 1980 and from 
the ERP in January 1981. 

* See “A Call by the General Command 
of the FMLN to Initiate the General Offen- 
sive,” reproduced as Appendix 11, pp. 82-83, 
of the FMLN-FDR booklet El Salvador on 
the Threshold of a Democratic Revolutionary 
Victory, distributed in the United States in 
English during February-March 1981. 
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the offensive 


rreat cost to both Sides, 


Vv. A Democratic Outcome? 


The pattern inside E] Salvador since 
early 1981] suygyests that the foundations 
for an improved future are present. 


e Many of the weaknesses of E] 
Salvador’s institutions derive from tradi- 
tional power groups and patterns now 
on their way out. 

e The centrist coalition between the 
(hristian Democratic Party and the new 
military leadership—formed in the midst 
of predictions that it could not last—is 
now almost 2 years old, demonstrating 
that change can come about by institu- 
tional means. 

e excesses and failures have pricked 
the bubble of guerrilla claims of invin- 
cibility and popular support. On 
March &, Apostolic Administrator Rivera 
y Damas spoke for millions of ordinary 
Salvadorans when he said: “The groups 
on the left have made violence an abso- 
lute end in itself and magnified their 
adherence to Marxism. That is why most 
of the public has turned its back on 
them... . Terrorism is not liberation.” 

e After years of fruitless bloodshed, 
the resilience of Salvadorans is evident 
in an emerging national consensus 
ayainst violence. The church, the trade 
unions, agrarian organizations, profes- 
sional bodies, and modern businessmen 
are now all increasingly engaged in 
seeking a peaceful solution to the con- 
flict. 


The Government. The December 
1980 reorganization improved govern- 
ment efficiency. Gutierrez is Vice Presi- 
dent and military commander. Jose 
Antonio Morales Ehrlich, a former 
Christian Democratic mayor of San 
Salvador, has special responsibilities for 
implementing the land reform. Jose 
Ramon Avalos Navarrete, a politically 
independent physician, is responsible for 
public health and social welfare. Foreign 
Minister Fidel Chavez Mena was largely 
responsible for the peace treaty that 
ended the 1969 war with Honduras. 
Defense Minister Col. Jose Guillermo 


Garcia has played a key role in main- 
taining military unity behind the reform 
program of the October 1979 manifesto. 
And the charismatic Duarte has 
emerged as a national leader of courage 


and skill. 


Business. As the conflict escalated, 
and particularly after they had lost con- 
trol of the government, many of El 
Salvador’s traditional wealthy fled the 
country. Most modern and middle-class 
businessmen. however, stayed behind. 
Many of them are now organized in the 
“Productive Alliance.” 

Important differences still divide 
most businessmen from the reformist 
Christian Democrats and the nationalist 
army. A private sector symposium held 
in San Salvador July 24-26, 1981 
opposed further reforms and called for 
yreater business representation in 
government. For the first time, 
however, the symposium resolution also 
“recognized” the need to be “construc- 
tive” about existing reforms. 


The Catholic Church. On Jan- 
uary 18, 1981, Apostolic Administrator 
Rivera y Damas criticized the govern- 
ment for still not bringing institutional 
violence under control. He also criticized 
the guerrilla offensive, saying that all 
peaceful means had not been exhausted, 
that the people were not convinced that 
the guerrillas would be an improvement, 
and that the guerrillas had no chance of 
success. Asked in a May interview why 
some priests apparently still supported 
the guerrillas, Rivera y Damas said that 
few did so—three were with guerrillas 
inside E! Salvador, and a dozen were 
conducting propaganda activities abroad. 


The Guerrillas. Anticipating at least 
some gains from their planned January 
offensive, the guerrillas late in 1980 
created a new “vanguard” organization, 
the Farabundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front (FMLN). The FMLN amounts 
in practice to the DRU plus the tiny 
“Revolutionary Party of Central 
American Workers” but still excluding 
the non-Marxist-Leninist groups in the 
FDR, with which the FMLN maintains 
relations it terms “direct.” 

















The failure of the January offensive 
made It necessary to down play the 
guerrillas mulitary image. Accordingly, 
on February 3, 1981, the Political- 
Diplomatic Commission of the FMLN, 
FDR prepared a “Proposal for Interna- 
tional Mediation.” The objectives of this 
“negotiating maneuver” were explicitly 
stated: to “gain time in order to improve 
our internal military situation.” 

After the documents setting forth 
this maneuver became public, FDR 
leaders in exile acknowledged their 
authenticity but asserted a readiness to 
undertake a “comprehensive process of 
political negotiations.” Nonetheless, 
yuerrilla forces continue to receive 
military supplies from abroad, and their 
chief strategists spurn the government's 
efforts to seek a democratic political 
solution. 

The loss of any hope of the quick 
victory promised by their leaders in 
January has forced the guerrillas to fall 
back on a destructive strategy of pro- 
longed war through economic attrition. 
Guerrilla forces are exacting a heavy 
toll, particularly through sabotage, and 
remain entrenched in certain isolated 
parts of Morazan and Chalatenango Pro- 
vinces near the Honduran border, where 
they can maintain external supply lines. 


Electoral Preparations. On 
March 5, 1981, President Duarte ap- 
pointed an independent three-man Cen- 
tral Elections Commission to prepare an 
electoral law and oversee procedures for 
the election of a Constitutent Assembly 
in 1982 that would set the stage for a 
yereral presidential election, presumably 
in 1983. 

The following Sunday, Bishop 
Rivera y Damas called for a dialogue 
between the opposition and the govern- 
ment in support of free elections. “The 
church,” he continued, “looks very 
favorably on the political willingness of 
the junta to discover a political solution 
to the problem .... We are sure that if 
the elections are as they have been 
promised—authentically free and 
democratic—the Salvadoran people will 
demonstrate that it is a modern people 
who desire changes, but with respect for 
human values.” 


On July 10, the Salvadoran Govern- 
ment approved a provisional electoral 
law providing for the automatic re- 
registration of previous political parues 
upon receipt by the Central Elections 
Commission of a list of their current 
bylaws and board of directors. Two FDR 
affiliates—the social-democratic MNR 
and the Communist-front National 
Democratic Union (UDN)—could thus 
automatically validate their lega! status 
for the Constituent Assembly elections. 
The law also provides that parties must 
abide by Salvadoran law and permits 
any group of 25 citizens to gather 3,000 
signatures and register as a new 
political party. 

The Central Elections Commission 
announced on July & that it had already 
sent invitations to the Organization of 
American States, the United Nations, 
the International Red Cross, the Euro- 
pean Parliament, Amnesty Interna- 
tional, and other organizations to send 
observers “not only for the day of the 
elections, but also in anticipation of 
them, observing the entire process.” 


Political Life. Sensing that elec- 
tions may prove a viable solution to the 
crisis, pre-1979 parties are stirring 
again, and new ones are beginning to 
emerge. In addition to the Christian 
Democrats, these include the old offi- 
cialist Party of National Conciliation 
(PCN) and new groups such as the 
Popular Democratic Unity (UPD) and 
Democratic Action. 

The Salvadoran Peasant Union 
(UCS) held a National Congress April 9. 
Thousands of agricultural workers and 
leaders throughout El] Salvador traveled 
to San Salvador to participate. At the 
end of May, 2,500 delegates, including a 
sizable number of women, came to San 
Salvador from all parts of the country to 
participate in the Christian Democratic 
Party’s Fourth National Congress. 

Public opinion in San Salvador 
shows a dramatic drop in suppo:t for all 
political groups associated with the guer- 
rillas. In fact, on May 1, 1981, the same 
day that a clandestine guerrilla radio 
near the Honduran border called on 
workers and peasants to destroy the 
“oppressors and establish their own 
government,” the MNR published a 
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tin San Salvador calling for a 
violence’ and “an end to the 
Civil; War 

The savage events of recent years 
have created enmities that will not be 
forgotten soon. Salvadoran society Is 
deeply fragmented and widely armed. 
The healing process, once begun, will be 
long and difficult. But the best indica- 
tion that El Salvador’s people will yet 
have the last word is that both the guer- 
rillas and the far right seem afraid of 
the results of the Salvadoran people's 
expressing their preferences. 


VI. The U.S. Role 


The position of the United States ts that 
Salvadorans should be allowed to resolve 
their own problems without coercion or 
dictation from any source. 

During the 1970s, reflecting general 
policy trends, U.S. economic and 
military assistance to El Salvador de- 
clined sharply from a peak during the 
Alliance for Progress. Military 
assistance was terminated in 1977. U.S. 
economic assistance increased modestly 
after the 1980 reforms created a 
framework for cooperation insuring that 
aid would reach the needy and the poor. 
Although military trucks and radios 
were also sold on credit, no transfers of 
arms or ammunition were authorized. 

On January 16, 1981, in response to 
the Communist-armed guerrilla offen- 
sive, the Carter Administration resumed 
arms sales for the first time in 3 years. 
Helicopters and some military trainers 
were also sent. Subsequently, the 
Reagan Administration authorized addi- 
tional military supplies and services to a 
total of $35 million and doubled 
economic assistance to more than $100 
million. In mid-1981, 55 U.S. military 
trainers were in E] Salvador under 
orders to perform no duties of a combat 
nature or any training that could engage 
them in combat. 


Current Policy. On July 16, 1981, 
Assistant Secretary of State Thomas O. 
Enders noted that U.S. assistance was 
preventing the guerrillas from turning 
their foreign arms supplies to new ad- 
vantage, but that El Salvador remained 
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a divided country. The U.S. Govern- 
ment, Enders, continued, believes that: 

“Only Salvadorans can resolve these 
divisions. Neither we nor any other 
foreign country can do so. It is therefore 
critical that the Salvadoran Government 
itself is attempting to overcome these 
divisions by establishing a more 
democratic system. 

“We wholeheartedly support this 
objective. Not out of blind sentiment, 
not out of a desire to reproduce 
everywhere a political system that has 
served Americans so extraordinarily 
well, and certainly not because we 
underestimate the difficulties involved. 

“Rather we believe that the solution 
must be democratic because only a genu- 
inely pluralistic approach can enable a 
profoundly divided society to live with 
itself without violent convulsions, 
gradually overcoming its differences. 

“How can a-country beset by so 
many troubles get from here to there? 
The first thing to say is that promises 
must be kept. One can debate endlessly 
about El Salvador’s land reform... . 
But .. . the issue is no longer whether 
land reform is advisable or not. The 
issue now is how to consolidate and 
perfect what has been done. . . . 

“Second, there must be 
demonstrable progress in controlling 
and eliminating violence from all 
sources. .. . Cuban and Nicaraguan 
supplies to the guerrillas must stop... 
more Salvadoran Army leadership is 
needed, both to fight rightist death 
squads and to control security force 
violence. . .. 

“Third, all parties that renounce 
violence should be encouraged to 
participate in the design of new 
poiitical institutions and the 
process of choosing representatives 
for them. ... 

“It is only realistic to recognize that 
extremists on both left and right still op- 
pose elections. . .. We should recognize 
that E] Salvador’s leaders will not—and 
should not—grant the insurgents 
through negotiations the share of power 
the rebels have not been able to win on 
the battlefield. But they should be—and 
are—willing to compete with the insur- 
gents at the polls. 

















“Elections are quintessentially mat- 
ters of internal policy. But there may be 
ways other nations can assist. If re- 
quested by the povernment of El 
Salvador—and desired by those in- 
volved—other countries might be invited 
to facilitate such contacts and discus- 
sions or neyotiations on electoral issues 
among eligible political parties. The 
United States is prepared, if asked, to 
join others in providing good offices to 
assist the Salvadorans in this task, 
which could prove critical to the search 
for a political solution to the conflict. 

“We have no preconceived formulas. 
We know that elections have failed in 
the past. We have no illusions that 
the task now will be anything but dif- 
ficult. But we believe that elections open 
to all who are willing to renounce 
violence and abide by the procedures of 
democracy can help end El Salvador’s 
long agony... . 

“|Finally,| ... the search for a 
political solution will not succeed 
unless the United States sustains its 
assistance to El Salvador. . . . 


“Should members of the guerrilia 
command believe that they can make 
gains by military means, no participation 
in elections, no meaningful negotiations, 
no political solutions are likely to be 
forthcoming. The point is not that sus- 
tained U.S. assistance might lead to a 
government military victory. It is that a 
political solution can only be achieved if 
the guerrillas realize they cannot win by 
force of arms... . 

“Our help for El Salvador is really 
very small, but it is vital... . We can 
help by: 


e Extending economic and military 
assistance to counter the disaster visited 
upon E] Salvador by enemies of 
democracy; 

e Standing by our friends while they 
work out a democratic solution; and 

e Identifying and seizing oppor- 
tunities to help such a solution actually 
take shape.” @ 
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